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MAY MEETING. 
MEETING AT KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 


The next meeting will be held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Public Library, Kingston-upon-Thames, by kind permission of 
the Library Committee, on Wednesday, 13th May. 

In the afternoon a visit will be paid to Ham House, the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Dysart, at whose kind invitation members 
will take tea. 

As the size of the party is limited, it must be restricted 
entirely to members of the Association. 

Members are asked to assemble at 3 p.m. by the New Inn, 
on the Richmond side of Ham Common. This spot can be 
reached from Richmond Station and Kingston by "bus. The 
Inn can also be reached by walking across Richmond Park to 
the Ham or Richmond Gates. 

In the evening there will be a Lantern Lecture by Mr. R. A. 
PeppIE, entitled, ‘‘ Printing in the Nineteenth Century.’’ It is 
expected that the Mayor will preside. 
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Those who are unfamiliar with Kingston will find the 
historic town well worth a visit, while, given fine weather, the 
immediate neighbourhood provides some very pleasant walks. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
IMPORTANT ALTERATION OF DATE. 


The Annual Election of Officers and Council takes place in 
June. Owing to the early date of the Annual Meeting, nomina- 
tions must be sent to the Hon. Secretary, W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, not later than May 12th 
(not May 18th, as announced in our last issue). The officers 
are: President, Vice-President (who must be a non-London 
Fellow, Member or Associate) , Honorary Treasurer and Honor- 
ary Secretary; and the Council consists of: two Fellows, ten 
London Members or Associates, and ten non-London Members 
or Associates. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation of the Yorkshire Branch the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at Leeds on Whit Monday, ist June. 


Arrangements by the Great Northern Railway from King’s Cross, 
London, are as follows :— 


Friday night, 29th May, at 12.10 midnight, for 3, 4 or 8 days. 
Saturday morning, at 9.30, and afternoon at 2.25, for 3, 4 or 8 days. 
Saturday, at 12.35 midnight, for 2, 3 or 7 days. 

Fares ; 2 days, 13/6; 3 or 4 days, 17/-; 7 or 8 days 20/-. 

Hospitality for the week-end will be provided by members of the 
Branch for all who will be present. Those intending to take advantage of 
this kind offer are requested to communicate with Mr. W. B. Thorne, 
Public Library, Brunswick Road, Poplar, E., stating the time of their 
arrival and departure. 

A programme of much interest is being prepared, and although not 
definitely settled, will probably assume the following form :— 


MONDAY. 


Morninc.—Visits to places of local interest, under guidance of the Library 
staff. 


AFTERNOON.—Meeting to be addressed by Professor G. S. Gordon, M.A., of 
Leeds University; possibly also joint Committee Meeting. 
Eveninc.—Nineteenth Annual Meeting. 
Adoption of Annual Report. 
Declaration of Ballot for Officers and Council. 
Presidential Address. 
Informal arrangements will be made for Sunday. 
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SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 
ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE. 
Nominations for Officers and Committee for the ensuing year should 
be sent to the Hon. Secretary not later than 30th May. 


A. CECIL PIPER, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Public Library, 
Brighton. 


In order to meet the requirements of the Annual Meeting it has been 
decided to publish the June number of ‘“‘ The Library Assistant '’ on the 
20th May. Matter for publication in that issue must reach the Assistant 
Editor not later than 9th May. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Editor.—Members will be very sorry to hear that the 
Hon. Editor, Mr. H. G. Sureties, has been ill for several weeks 
and is now in the St. Luke’s Ward of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. For a considerable time Mr. Sureties has 
borne up with great courage against severe internal trouble. In 
spite of indifferent health he has rarely missed the monthly 
meetings of the Association, while his attendance at the Council 
has been continuous, until last month, when he was forced to 
keep his room. Everyone will wish Mr. Sureties a speedy and 
complete recovery. Members of the Easter School missed him 
at the various functions, which, until the last moment, he keenly 
looked forward to attend. Since April ‘‘ The Library Assistant ”’ 
has been edited by the Hon. Assistant Editor, Mr. George R. 
Bolton, Public Library, Stoke Newington, N., to whom all com- 
munications respecting the Journal should be sent for the time 
being. 


The Annual Meeting.—Details of arrangements for the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting are given elsewhere in this issue, 
and once again it will be seen that new features appear. By 
direct invitation of the oldest Branch the proceedings for the 
second year in succession will be held in the Provinces, but on 
this occasion will be spread over a week-end. The railway fare 
for two days is by no means prohibitive, and owing to the 
customary generosity of Yorkshiremen, the total individual 
expenses will not amount to much more than the fare, so that 
the cost of the week-end can scarcely be regarded as an extrava- 
gant outlay. Although details are not yet complete, we may 
rely upon our Leeds colleagues to do their utmost to give the 
visitors a good reception, and a time of sheer enjoyment may be 
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promised safely to all who intend being present. We hope there 
will be a good muster of members from all parts, and venture to 
urge that the other Branches make a special effort to be well 
represented. The occasion is an important one, and the pro- 
ceedings have a considerable influence on the operations of the 
Association throughout the year. At this meeting the Council 
looks to the members for expressions of opinion on the affairs of 
the Association, as well as on Library affairs generally ; there are 
many problems which may be profitably discussed, and we look 
forward with confidence to an event which should stand out in 
the annals of the L.A.A. The Easter School has proved a splen- 
did success : those who did not join are now probably regretting 
their laxity ; in an unusual manner another opportunity presents 
itself for enjoying a period of professional and social pleasure 
under the auspices of our own Association, and we trust that 
there will be many who will take advantage of it. W.B.T. 


Easter Monday at Oxford: a retrospect.—There could 
scarcely have been a more fitting conclusion to a most successful 
Easter School than the visit to Oxford. If we were asked to 
record what pleased us most we should find it difficult to decide 
in favour of any particular section of the day’s happenings. Not 
an inconsiderable part of the pleasure was due to the excellent 
arrangements, and when it is remembered that nearly one 
hundred members took part in the trip, the result reflects great 
credit on all concerned in arranging the programme. Everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed the visit, which, in addition to affording an 
intellectual treat, provided an opportunity more than any other 
day in the School, for the making of new friendships and the 
renewing of old. Especially gratifying in this connection were 
the facilities for becoming acquainted with so many of our 
colleagues from the Continent, and the Provinces, of whom there 
was a very good attendance. The day was full of good things, 
one of the most interesting items being a visit to the Bodleian 
Library and a short lecture on its history and contents by 
Bodley’s Librarian, Mr. Falconer Madan, M.A., whose charming 
personality and genial presence will ever be a_ pleasant 
reminiscence for members of the Easter School, 1914. But 
these are just notes by the way regarding one day in the four 
over which the School was spread. The history of the whole 
School is to be recorded by our faithful scribe. We are already 
looking forward to next Easter, if only to have the opportunity 
again of chanting the L.A.A. ‘‘ anthem.”’ 


Another word on the Easter School.—Now that the School 
is over, it is pleasant to offer gratitude to all those who helped 
to make it the great success it has been. To Mr. Frank Pacy, 
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of Westminster, to Mr. Walter S. C. Rae, of Fulham, to Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon and Messrs. Barwick, Pollard, Wharton and 
others of the British Museum, to Mr. Falconer Madan, of the 
Bodleian, and to Mr. J. L. Dougan, of the Oxford Public 
Library, are due thanks for the courtesy which prompted them 
to give up a part of Easter in order to devote their Libraries and 
their knowledge to our service. To the Library Association 
Council for its recognition of the School by providing us with a 
charming reception, and to the Chairman of its Council and 
others who received us, our gratitude is as real. This gratifying 
event proves that in spite of our individuality we are one in 
professional hope and faith, and is an earnest of ever-increasing 
cordiality in our relations. We must not forget, too, our delight 
in welcoming so many distinguished Dutch and German friends ; 
and we are convinced that the School is now beginning to assume 
a character really international. We must not praise one another 
in our common effort, but the Honorary Secretary would fail 
signally in courtesy did he not place upon record the whole- 
hearted and successful labours of Mr. W. Benson Thorne, the 
Chairman of the International Committee, and of Mr. John 
Warner, its hard-worked and cheerful Treasurer. 
W.C.B.S. 


The Easter School Album.—For each School heretofore an 
album of reminiscences, comments, anecdotes, jokes, photo- 
graphs and other material illustrating the School and its doings 
has been prepared; and the goodly tomes that have resulted 
are of perennial interest to members and are among the treasures 
of our library. Such an album is in preparation now for the 
Fourth Easter School, and every member of that School is urged 
to send something, long or short, pictorial, poetical or prosaical, 
for inclusion, to the Honorary Secretary, as soon as possible. 
We should have this year a volume (or volumes) of fascinating 
interest. 

W.C.B.S. 

The Public Libraries Bill.—Pressure on our space precludes 
more than a word or two in appreciation of the kindly reference 
to our work by The Municipal Journal for the 17th April. Our 
contemporary mentions the Public Libraries Bill, the second 
reading of which was prevented on 17th April by the discussion 
on the Dogs Bill, and deals in a public spirited manner with a 
few of the glaring anomalies and inconsistencies which obtain 
under the present régime. Mr. Gladstone hopes to secure a 
day for the second reading at an early date. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE FOURTH EASTER SCHOOL. 


By Harry GRINDLE, Birmingham Public Libraries. 


** If we should meet again,—well, we should smile. 
If not,—still we should smile!”’ 


The Fourth Easter School of the L.A.A. is now only a 
memory. There remains a recollection of pleasant days passed in 
pleasant company, of excursions in the sunshine of a brilliant 
spring, of rippling talk, and the sparkle of high spirits. For 
those who were present no written account is necessary, no des- 
cription would satisfy. A few quite personal impressions are all 
that is here intended, and these only for friends and colleagues 
who were unfortunately absent. For many months to come the 
experiences of those four rubric days are likely to remain vividly 
present in the memory ; the friendships formed may long outlast 
all recollection of the occasion. The Fourth Easter School has 
been a brilliant success. It was a triumph of organisation, a 
proof of the vitality of the Association which promoted it. Well 
planned, well executed, exact in every particular, a long and 
varied programme has been carried out with complete success. 
For their immense services to the Association no praise is too 
great for Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. John Warner, the Honorary Treasurer of _ the 
School, and the Chairman, Mr. W._ Benson’ Thorne, 
and members of the _ International Committee. When 
all the circumstances are considered, the Fourth Easter 
School remains a wonder of generalship, an evidence of 
the care and foresight which must have gone to its conception. 
Its results can scarcely be summed up as merely a fragrant 
memory. New ideas have been collected, new or different 
methods noted, an endless series of impressions stored. Only 
with the lapse of time will the results declare themselves. Mem- 
bers of the School are now widely separated, have gone to 
other towns, to foreign countries, to different continents. Perhaps 
the greatest result of all has been the advantage of personal 
contact, the free exchange of opinion, the intimate talks after 
the day’s doings. Something which is not palpable, but which 
exists nevertheless, has sprung out of this re-union, a spirit of 
unity, the essential but nameless something which resides at the 
central core of great movements. 

The headquarters of the School were at the Thackeray Hotel, 
which exactly faces the entrance to the British Museum. It was 
probably on account of this circumstance that the Thackeray had 
been chosen. Either that or the Secretary had had the hotel 
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moved for the occasion. There was something peculiarly appro- 
priate in a meeting of librarians at the very gates of the National 
Library. From the hotel windows they were able to observe the 
ceaseless throngs of students and citizens who streamed continu- 
ously through its gates, and they remarked with gladness the gay 
crowds striving for admission on the Sunday afternoon. What 
the British Museum stands for in our national life has been told 
over and over again, both in prose and verse. Wherever the 
English flag has been unfurled the name of this national institu- 
tion is revered. We, at home, who are sated with riches, who 
can regard with calmness a first folio, or treat as a thing of 
nought an illuminated missal, can scarcely share the rapture 
of the lonely outpost of empire as he fondly dreams of his first 
sight of the precious incunabula. As represented upon our 
postage stamps and gold coinage, and upon all official documents, 
the classic front of the Museum was encircled by wheeling flights 
of pigeons, fitting symbol of that pax Britannica which has 
subdued the world. 

The first excursion of the School was to the Buckingham 
Palace Road Public Library. The closely guarded iron gates 
being passed, this home of learning and fine binding was in- 
spected with interest. Within the shadow of an indicator, men 
of varied race and creed gathered, awed for the moment by the 
mysterious words ‘‘ blue means in,’’ ‘‘ red means out,’’ which 
were no doubt the formulation of an outworn creed. The motto 
of the newsroom is ‘‘ Standing room only,’’ all chairs, benches, 
praying-stools and base-projections having been removed. In 
evidence of the influence of the public library upon modern cus- 
toms, this phrase has been adopted wherever the public are 
welcomed. At theatres and picture-houses it is not at all unusual 
to find the same forbidding words, a proof of the jealous spirit 
which animates these rival institutions. 

Above the indicator shrine the visitors next mounted to the 
reading room, where are ranged in serried rows the less 
ephemeral productions of a venal and degenerate press. It was 
here that members of the School began freely to intermingle. 
Young gladiators, fresh from their issue trays, encountered stern 
veterans from the indicator cities of the north. From Holland, 
Germany, and Belgium had come bearded scholars, eager for 
conference. The distant plains of North America had not been 
unmindful. Ireland, although rent by internecine feud, and 
threatened with the peril of civil war, had sent her representa- 
tives, while from the Principality several young druids lent lustre 
to the throng. The assemblage was of -extreme brilliance. 
Distinguished members of the Council moved without the ap- 
pearance of condescending, in amiable converse with the visitors. 
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Charming ladies, in whom the native grace and the desire to 
please had not been crushed by the austerities of their noviciate 
added colour and animation to the scene. Amid varied tongues 
arose the cackle of German, the guttural of Holland, the quaint 
speech of America, and the polished idiom of Westminster. Sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of talent, the President surveyed with satis- 
faction this assemblage. Beside him stood, his great talents 
concealed beneath the conscious modesty of the Oxford scholar, 
Mr. Sayers, the Honorary Secretary, whose organising genius 
had called into being this remarkable gathering. Conspicuous 
for personal charm, Mr. Warner, the Honorary Treasurer, moved 
with airy treat, the most debonnaire tax-gatherer who ever 
demanded tribute of silver. But standing apart was a con- 
spicuous and impressive figure. In high honour of the occasion, 
Mr. Stanley Jast, the Honorary Secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation, had willingly consented to be present. Fearless in 
combat, he was prepared to meet all comers in multiples of ten. 

Under the genial influence of personal contact the visitors 
were fast responding to the spirit of the Easter School. For 
the first time arose in subdued strains the notes of the famous 
hymn or folk-song. Not yet as towards the end of the session, 
a full-throated victorious chant, but only a tremulous seeking 
for the first wierd notes of that strange incantation. Like 
‘‘Lillibullero”’ and the ‘‘ Ca ira’’ of the French Revolution, the 
song, ‘‘Here we are, here we are again,’’ expressed the virile 
spirit of the time. Posterity may indeed be at a loss to account 
for this wonderful anthem, just as modern scholars doubtfully 
consider the war-song ‘‘ Excelsior ’’ as peculiar to the sect of 
tea-drinkers who flourished in the spacious days of Queen 
Victoria, whose emblem was a double T on a blue ground. 
‘Here we are, here we are again’’ was the powerful and 
enthralling chant that now was raised in the reading-room of 
the Buckingham Palace Road Library, resounding in the stillness 
of a Good Friday morning. The visitors moved then towards 
Westminster Cathedral. Hushed at length by the impressive 
vastness of this majestic temple, they were present at the service 
which commemorates the supreme Tragedy of the World. 

Out once more in the brilliant sunlight of the London streets, 
the fraternal band, after sacrifice in a neighbouring temple to 
the gods of conviviality, proceeded to explore the subterranean 
ways of London. Under the leadership of the Honorary 
Secretary, whose boldness as an explorer soon became evident, 
the party at length reached the vaulted world of the gnomes. 
Long carriages gliding swiftly upon polished rails bore them 
with despatch and safety to the gardens at Kew. Here had 
they come for repose and discourse after the toil of the morning. 
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More beautiful than the hanging gardens of Babylon, Kew 
invited to quiet enjoyment of natural beauty. Fragments of 
dialogue which have been preserved attest the value of this 
conference in the open. Parties gathered around favourite 
philosophers. The serene sky of an English spring, the bright 
bloom of rare exotics, the shimmer of distant water, the music 
of song from the nesting birds all aided the illusion of another 
age and another clime. Time sped upon swiftly beating wings. 
Further sacrifice to the gods of conviviality had been commanded, 
this time in the warm sunshine of a terrace within easy reach of 
the gardens. This rite, which the discipline of the School 
enforced with rigour, having been performed, the party began 
the exploration of London’s waterways, following the broad and 
undulating path which the practical genius of the English 
people has contrived alongside.* Here again the party could still 
continue its favourite method of peripatetic discourse. Of this 
portion of the conference no fragments of dialogue have survived. 
ihe envious tooth of time has destroyed the words even 
of a Coutts or a _ Sayers. On foot to _ the 
Railway Hotel at Putney, the party passed leisurely 
along, this hotel being one of the major temples 
to the convivial deities. Ranged around the festive boards, it 
was with difficulty that the high spirits of the party could be 
subdued to the level demanded by an august rite. To the peace 
and interior satisfaction of all, this was performed at last, and 
once more afoot the party proceeded to the culminating event of 
a busy day. The Public Library, Fulham, is a new building 
designed upon modern lines, erected by the generosity of Dr. 
Carnegie. It has been equipped with a careless disregard to cost. 
Every possible improvement in library appliances has been 
adopted. No advantage which the librarian could suggest has 
been neglected. Directed in a _ spirit of liberality, the 
principle of the indicator has been abandoned. The stock is 
carefully classified on the decimal plan, the notation forming the 
basis of the charging number. Everywhere is cheerfulness and 
good order, and the principle of open access has been extended 
to a reference library of 9,000 volumes. An ingenious arrange- 
ment of periodical cases economises space and makes finding 
easy. To the main advantages of the library has been added a 
spacious lecture-hall, and it was here that the party was welcomed 
by the ex-Mayor, Ald. Littleboy, who delivered an interesting 
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[*The chronicler evidently belonged to the advanced guard, which was of 
such speed that it left the main body behind; for the latter, losing 
its way in the endeavour to find the former, arrived at the after- 
mentioned temple by drouthy ways removed from the Thames towing 
path.—Eb. ] 
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address on the growth of Fulham and the history of the Fulham 
Public Libraries. This was preliminary to the lecture, illustrated 
by limelight views, by Mr. Stanley Jast, on ‘‘ Some Typical 
British Libraries.’’ It perhaps accorded with the genius of a 
free people that in the designing of public libraries incompetence, 
ignorance and ineptitude had been liberally subsidised. Praise 
was to be accorded to the skill with which libraries in dreary 
towns had been made to harmonise with their surroundings. 
Wherever there were ugly buildings, the library had almost 
invariably achieved a bad pre-eminence. Generous acknowledg- 
ment was the due of that inspired architect who designed a 
library without room for books. Such an instance of individual 
genius could not be too highly commended. On the other hand, 
there were numerous examples of municipal libraries which were 
remarkable alike for their architectural beauty and their suit- 
ability to requirements. Mr. Jast’s lecture was heard with 
great pleasure by the visitors. His acid wit, when directed to 
libraries not represented at the School, was received with great 
applause. In the councils of British librarianship his mordant 
humour is doubtless highly appreciated. The lecture ended, 
refreshments were provided by the kindness of the Fulham 
Libraries staff, after which the party again burrowed under the 
earth, a moving stairway aiding their descent. Emerging near 
Holborn, they found themselves in the night whirl of a city of 
pleasure. Brave women clutched at timid males, and drew 
them struggling through the roaring Styx of London 
traffic. Returned to headquarters, the evening was not yet over. 
Mr. Jast was of the party. The full tide of conversation which 
had ceased not from early morning only ebbed in the small hours 
of the next morning. When at length the anxious fingers of 
the last attendant had switched off the last light, there began a 
frantic search in the wilderness of corridors for particular bed- 
rooms. Many were assailed with the fear of forgetting their 
room-numbers. Others quailed before the danger of con- 
founding them with the decimal notation. Yet others became 
‘““bushed ”’ in the long corridors, and slept where they fell.* 
But finally the spirit of repose settled over that huge caravanserai, 
over all that it held of talent, and of hope for the future of British 
librarianship. 


(To be continued.) 











[*The chronicler taxes our credulity : we cannot believe that members were 
in such a doubtful state.—Eb. ] 
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The Bedford Binding. 





OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 


OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 
is the latest and improved style without over~ 
sewing. 

OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 








THE BEDFORD BINDERY 


19, CRAWFORD PLACE, EDGWARE ROAD 
LONDON, W. 





Library Assistants’ Association Series. 





No.1. The Grammar of Classification. By W. C. Brrwick 
Sayers, Croydon Public Libraries; Honorary Secretary 
of the L.A.A. (Second Edition). Price six-pence. 

No. 2. Libraries in Rural Districts. By Harry Farr, Cardiff 
Public Libraries. (A few left). Price three- pence. 

No. 3. The Development of Notation in Classification. By H. 
RUTHERFORD PuRNELL, Public Library of South 
Australia. Price three=pence. 

No. 4. Report on the Hours, Salaries, Training, and Conditions of 
Service of Assistants in British Municipal Libraries. 

(A very few left). Price six-pence. 

Now ready also: 

No. 5. Ideals: Old and New. By E. WynpHam Hu ne, B.A., of 
the Patent Office. Price three=-pence. 

Union Class List of the Libraries of the Library and Library 
Assistants’ Associations. Ryl. 8vo, boards, cloth back. 
Price six-pence. (Post free, eight-pence.) 


To be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, L.A.A., Central Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon. Postage one penny extra. 














East Ham Bookbinding Works, 


WALTER NEWBURY | 


PUBLIC: LIBRARY: BINDER | 


ETC. 
“ GUARANTEED ACCORDING TO SOCIETY OF ARTS 
RECOMMENDATION. 
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Plashet Lane and Elizabeth Road, East Ham, Essex. 




















FOR SALE. 


Mrs. Carter is desirous of selling the following 
Books, which formerly belonged to the late Mr. A. H. 
Carter, one time Hon. Librarian of the Association. 
Communications should be addressed direct to Mr. R. B. 


Wood, Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 


Louisy, P. Le livre (half red mor.). 
Edwards, E. Memoirs of Libraries. v. 1. (Greenwood edn.). 
Greenwood, T. Public Libraries. 1894. 
Transactions of 2nd Int. Conference. 1897. 
Library. (Ist series). v. 4-10 (buckram). 
Library Association Record. v. 1-8 (buckram). 
Library Assistant. v. 1. (cloth). 
v. 1-7 (buckram). 
v. 8-10 (unbound). 
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For STUDY & RECREATION, 
Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over 1,000,000 wie in stock. SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! New 25 per cent. 
discount. Catalogue No. 943 Free. State Wants. 
Library Replacements a Speciality. We devote a Special Department for Fiction and 
have thousands of Volumes in strictly classified order. Send us yous List. Special 
Terms to Libraries. Books sent on approval. BOOKS BOUGHT. 





W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 


Telegrams: “ Foylibra,’’ London. LONDON, W.C. 





THE NINETEENTH 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL TAKB PLACE AT 


LEEDS 


ON 


WHIT MONDAY. 








The Meeting has been arranged on this day in order to secure 
cheaper travelling facilities than obtain on ordinary days. After 
such a successful Easter School, so well supported by our 
provincial colleagues, it is hoped that a large number of members 
representative of London will make an effort to attend at Leeds. 
Let this Annual Meeting be a record one in every way. Every- 
thing is being done by the Yorkshire Branch to ensure a thoroughly 


interesting time. For full particulars see Announcements. 








Summary of the Law Relating 
to Public Libraries. 


_ —_ 








By H. W. FOVARGUE, 


Honorary Solicitor to the Library Association. 
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The Publishers of the above have pleasure in stating 
that by arrangement with the Author, the price will be 
specially reduced on and from June Ist, Ig12, to 


ONE SHILLING NET. 








This Publication at the reduced price can ONLY be 
obtained from the Publishers, 


STANLEY RUSSELL & CO., 


17-25, Tooley Street, London Bridge. 


Telephone No. Hop 304. 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONS OF ENQUIRY AND 
THEIR REPORTS. * 


By CuTHBERT H. R. Peacn, of the Library of Gray’s Inn. 


It is remarkable what a poor repute a Royal Commission, or 
Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry, has in some quarters. 
Daniel O’Connell was once offered a Royal Commission on some 
matter relating to Ireland. The government hoped that an 
impartial enquiry into this particular question would satisfy 
O’Connell. ‘‘ The Liberator,’’ however, burst out with a con- 
temptuous refusal of the favour. ‘‘ A Royal Commission,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ presents its Report on the Day of Judgment, J want it 
the day before!’’ The writer of an article on Criminal Law 
Reform in a current magazine remarks that a govern- 
ment has usually found that the best way of settling 
a thorny question is to ‘‘ shelve ’’ it, by referring it to a Royal 
Commission. The importance of such reports has been impaired 
by the practice, invariably followed by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, of binding them in paper wrappers of sugar-paper blue. 
‘‘ As dry as a Government Blue Book!’’ is a familiar phrase, 
regarded by the reviewer of novels, as the last word in con- 
temptuous disapproval. 

Undoubtedly the contents of the average blue book are just 
as enlightening to the man in the street, if he were to read it 
upside down as if he perused it in the ordinary manner. But 
even from the average blue book a considerable amount of 
useful information may be obtained, provided the reader has not 
lost patience before he gets to it. For why need a report from 
a Parliamentary Committee be published with a return showing 
the amount of money spent in reglazing windows in Whitehall ? 
Strip the blue covers off the Report of a Royal Commission, and 
it stands some chance of being read. 

I purpose speaking of three kinds of Committees of Enquiry. 
Of these the Royal Commission takes precedence. The power 
of constituting a Royal Commission is a prerogative of the 
Sovereign. There has been much debate concerning what sub- 
jects should be treated by such special enquiry. This is far 
too involved a question to discuss within the necessary limits of 
this paper. Some subjects,—such as an enquiry into the conduct 
of a Judge of the High Court,—are ruled out, as being beyond 
the scope of their powers. The Sovereign is moved to the 
appointment of a Commission, by a resolution duly affirmed by 








*Paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Wandsworth 
Central Library, May 15th, 1912. 
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either House of the Legislature. Sometimes this resolution takes 
the form of a Bill; and in such case it is usual to allow the 
Commission to obtain evidence on oath; and to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and the production of documents and 
papers. The selection of persons to serve on such a Commission 
is often a difficult matter. At times this difficulty has been 
increased by the equal claims of men, eligible to serve, but hold- 
ing totally opposite views. The duty of a Commission is to 
elicit facts, and collect opinions on disputed points from wit- 
nesses ; and from this evidence to formulate a report advising a 
course of action to be pursued, or suggesting some solution of 
the question put before them. But, unfortunately, Commissions 
have been known to abuse their privileges by airing their own 
views upon the subject, often controverting the evidence sub- 
mitted to them by independent witnesses. In fact the Report of 
a recent Commission, specially convened to inquire into the 
procedure of Royal Commissions, discloses the fact that a quite 
considerable number of Commissioners were more suited to the 
witness-box than to the tribunal. At the same time it is not 
essential that the Commissioners should agree in their report, as 
very few reports receive the unreserved approval of all the 
members. 

Some Commissioners, before signing the report, will add 
a note, stating the ‘‘ findings ’’ with which they disagree. In 
some cases, when the number of dissentients is considerable, 
this minority will prepare a separate report, stating the 
points of their disagreement with the majority. A 
notable instance of a minority report was that _pre- 
pared by several members of a Commission on _ Poor 
Law Administration. The members of a Commission are 
not paid ;—neither are the witnesses. But if a witness is retained 
as an ‘‘ expert,’’ it is permitted that a recommendation may be 
made by the Commission to the proper quarter, requesting that 
some compensation be made him for any professional loss he may 
sustain during his attendance as a witness. 

As soon as the Commissioners have chosen a chairman, they 
arrange what evidence they desire to hear, and what witnesses 
shall be permitted or requested to appear before them. There is 
rarely any difficulty in procuring witnesses, as people are only 
too eager to appear. This entails a careful and judicious selec- 
tion by the Commission of such as, in their opinion, are likely 
to be able to give important information, in order that their 
deliberations may not be hampered or prolonged unduly by 
evidence immaterial to the issue. 

A Select Committee is another means by which inquiry may 
be made. It consists of a certain number of members of 
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either House of Parliament. Naturally their decisions are not 
of the same intrinsic importance as those of a Royal Commission, 
as the questions they are asked to advise upon are not as vital 
as those referred to a Royal Commission. A Select Committee 
is appointed by either House; and the authority for its appoint- 
ment is the record in the Journals of the House which 
appoints it. 

A Select Committee, like a Royal Commission, has in the 
ordinary way, no power to compel witnesses to attend its de- 
liberations. But in the Order of the House constituting the 
Committee, provision is usually made to permit the summoning 
of witnesses, and the production of papers and documents. 

The refusal to attend when requested, or the non-produc- 
tion of documents asked for, constitutes a breach of the Order; 
and on the matter being reported to the House, Mr. Speaker has 
the power to summon the offender to the Bar of the House 
there to answer for his affront to that august assembly. As the 
Speaker’s warrant authorises the imprisonment of the delinquent, 
it naturally follows that a Select Committee has ample powers to 
ensure compliance with its wishes. 

The third and last example of a Committee of Enquiry is the 
Departmental Committee. This, as its name implies, is em- 
ployed to obtain information concerning the working of a 
Government Department. One of the most recent instances of 
the appointment of a Departmental Committee was that ap- 
pointed to obtain information on the Financial Condition of 
Ireland, in connection with the recently-introduced Home Rule 
Bill. 

The members of a Departmental Committee are invariably 
selected from the particular Department concerned; and the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Department presides over the 
deliberations of the Committee. Occasionally an outsider, sup- 
posed to possess special qualifications, is appointed to assist. 
A Departmental Committee is not a popular form of inquiry, 
probably because its report is not published,—even in the 
objectionable Blue Book form,—but is retained solely for the 
information of the Government. But this can hardly be regarded 
as a hardship, as the matters which form the subjects of their 
deliberations are generally of little interest to anyone outside the 
actual parties concerned in the administration of affairs of State. 
Surely no one could have felt aggrieved had the Government 
failed to make public the report lately presented by the Com- 
mittee, on Telegraphists’ Cramp. 

At the conclusion of their investigation the Commission 
*‘ draws up’’ a Report, and with the aid of the Secretary,—who 
usually belongs to one of the government offices,—prepares the 
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result of their inquiries for the press. This takes time, especially 
when many appendices, in addition to the evidence, have to be 
printed. Until recent years, the Treasury made considerable 
complaint of the amount of expense incurred by this voluminous 
printing. It was a common practice of witnesses to hand in regular 
sheaves of documents, having only the remotest bearing on the 
matter in hand. In spite of the most careful selection, these 
volumes of appendices had a tendency to increase to an un- 
conscionable size. Once a Commissioner aptly described them 
as ‘‘the waste paper basket of the Commission.’’ It was 
formerly the duty of the Commission to arrange for the printing 
and publishing of its Report, but, by a recent Treasury Order, 
H.M. Stationery Office makes the necessary arrangements. 

When published, copies of the Report are, by command of 
His Majesty, presented to the Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament. This simply means, in practice, that any M.P. has a 
right to receive a copy, if he cares to apply for it. In the case 
of the more important enquiries, copies of the reports are for- 
warded to every member, with the usual batch of Official Papers. 
The average cost of a Commission amounts to about £3,000, 
and the average number of pages in a printed report is some- 
where about 4,000. As a set-off against this expenditure the 
Stationery Office receives an average of £750 from sales of each 
report to private individuals. 

It is only since 1836 that Parliamentary Papers have been 
sold to the public. Before that time Reports, Estimates, and 
all official documents were inserted in the Journals of the Houses. 
Some attempt at publication of the more important reports was 
made in 1773, when a selection was issued, occupying four large 
folio volumes. This innovation could hardly be described as a 
success. The public of that time had not contracted the depraved 
taste for prying into administrative secrets which the govern- 
ments of these later days have such good reason to deplore. 

The authorities took every precaution possible to prevent 
vulgar curiosity achieving its desire for obtaining some of this 
semi-forbidden fruit. You will understand better what I mean 
by this expression, when I quote to you the prices charged for 
some of them, as given by Miss Jones in her Index to Parlia- 
mentary Papers :—‘‘ Tables of Revenue,—Population and Com- 
merce,’’ 36s. ; ‘‘ Tables of Revenue of Colonies,’’ 25s. 

Such a scale of prices demanded an overwhelming thirst for 
knowledge on the part of the person prepared to pay such an 
exorbitant sum for so meagre a return. The modern reports are 
certainly less diffuse, and more moderate in their employment of 
unnecessary statistics. The price, also, has been fixed at a more 
reasonable rate,—a halfpenny for every four pages; and for 
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twenty pounds a year H.M. Stationery Office undertakes to 
supply any library with every page of printed matter, of this 
nature, offered for sale to the public during that period. But 
you are probably asking, ‘‘ why all this talk about such unprofit- 
able reading as Parliamentary Reports? Surely no sane librarian 
wants to spend his scanty leisure in the perusal of such “‘ stuff.”’ 
‘* Where is their value?’’ Allow me to read you a short para- 
graph, taken from the introduction to a series of these reports. 

‘* In these volumes,’ says the writer, ‘‘ there is scarcely a 
subject connected with the laws, institutions, commerce, and 
morals of the country, but what will be found treated on. 
Administration of Justice, Privileges of Parliament, the National 
Church, Education, Arts and Manufactures, Agriculture, Trade, 
Criminal Law, Police, etc., all have their place; and the im- 
portant and useful information they contain, justifies the en- 
largement of the field of selection.’’ This is really very mild 
praise of the solid worth of these poorly-appreciated volumes. 

One cannot help reflecting that most people regard them as 
deep, mysterious wells of abstruse information which, before it 
can be assimilated by the ordinary non-expert mind, has to be 
prepared and manipulated,—and, in places, translated into the 
vulgar tongue. Their size is so ponderous and the Royal Arms 
adorning the cover is so unusual an ornament to a literary com- 
pilation, that there is a reasonable excuse for avoiding the plunge 
into them. 

To librarians, however, these details need not be so 
unnerving: to anyone accustomed to delving into a modern 
encyclopedia, there should be little difficulty in appraising their 
real value. I suppose no librarian has yet regarded it as any 
part of his duty to read right through the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’ before recommending it to a reader, as the ideal lib- 
rarian is not necessarily a perambulating ‘‘Enquire-within-upon- 
Everything.’’ Unless he be a paragon of unwholesome perfection 
he is more likely to be of service to the ordinary enquirer if he can 
point to the reliable sources where the required information may 
be obtained. No sane person would advocate that the librarian 
should make himself conversant with even one section of these 
publications. Personally I am of opinion that no librarian need 
bother himself about them farther than to make himself 
acquainted with their value, and the best method of using them, 
as they certainly cannot be recommended to students promis- 
cuously : to many, they are of no use whatever. 

On the other hand, the librarian should bear in mind that 
they are of the utmost importance to some readers, owing to 
the peculiar methods adopted in their compilation, and, consider- 
ing this without bias, he will soon realise their value, their 
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purpose, and point of application. He will do well also to 
remember their limitations. The chief characteristic of the 
Report of a Royal Commission consists in its undeniable sound- 
ness :—its wholesome, everyday common sense. No such report 
has yet dared to propound any theory adverse to plain reasonable- 
ness. They have never stultified themselves by attempting to 
make a sensation in the world of knowledge. They deal with 
practical matters, and not speculative: they are eminently 
material, and have no use for man’s faculty of imagination. 

Where they err is on the other side; for they are prone to 
re-statements of well-established and generally-admitted facts: 
and thus they often leave the question at issue no nearer its 
solution than before they came into being. But what they do, 
they do thoroughly. It is not the fault of the proprietors of a 
certain weekly journal, if the mass of the London public do not 
know that if it states anything as a fact, it is true! This saying 
might well be adopted by the editors of these reports, and 
rendered thus :—‘‘ If you see it in the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission, it is so!’’ 

A Royal Commission usually consists of ‘‘ sound,’’ but not 
necessarily ‘‘brilliant’’ men. To ensure impartiality ‘‘advanced’’ 
thinkers on either side of the question are seldom invited to join, 
and surely the government of the country ought to be in the best 
position to command the services of the most likely men for the 
task. If they cannot, certainly no one else can. The possession 
of clarity of thought, generally spoken of as ‘‘ the judicial 
mind,’’ is quite as good a recommendation for such position as 
‘* expert ’’ knowledge of the subject. 

But the more important people are the witnesses. On 
examining the names of the witnesses who have, from time to 
time, given evidence on Royal Commissions ; and noting the care 
and skill with which they have been examined, one wonders how, 
under such circumstances, the results could ever be set aside, 
as of little value. The witnesses are often, as I have said before, 
the greatest living authorities on the question before the Com- 
mission. We must not forget that the Commission is not like a 
board of editors bound by journalistic conventions. Armed with 
the dignity imparted by great authority, they would command 
the respectful attention of the most truculent expert. They are 
under no sort of personal obligation to the witnesses, so if these 
assume a combative attitude, and refuse to answer clearly and 
straightforwardly, the particular witness may find himself in a 
decidedly awkward position. 

If he happens to be a literary man it would be less danger- 
ous for him to pat a publisher on the back, and call him “‘ old 
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fellow,’’ than to attempt any familiarity with a Royal Commis- 
sion, or any of the individual members composing it. One thing, 
no matter how full he may be of the question in hand and 
matters relating to it, he is not allowed to attempt anything like 
a lecture. He is not even allowed to select his evidence : the Com- 
mission soon see to that. They proceed upon a pre-arranged 
plan to elicit evidence, and they keep the witnesses rigidly to 
the point of the question asked. By this method a more definite 
form is given to the inquiry; and the evidence is freer from 
digressions, and statements more or less foreign to the subject. 

One is surprised at the clear and concise way in which the 
evidence, say of a distinguished scientist, is handled by a Com- 
mission, whose knowledge of science is almost confined to the 
simple facts that fire burns, and water, of its own accord, will 
not run uphill. In the ordinary way the learned professor might 
ramble at will all over the wide domain of practical science : but 
he soon finds that the Commissioners know what they want, and 
if he has it, they will get it from him in the clearest and quickest 
way he can impart it. In every case, one, at least, 
of the Commissioners is something of a_ specialist in 
the matter under consideration; and he will act as a 
sort of pilot to his colleagues and to the _ witness. 
The other members represent, as one might say, the 
less acute minds, which have to be guided safely through the 
intricacies to a definite comprehension of the point at issue. 
The result is that the average report is well within the under- 
standing of even the least intelligent. 

A word concerning the types of witnesses. First come the 
acknowledged authorities. Their evidence would carry the same 
weight, however expressed, whether bound in blue paper, or 
in blue cloth, bearing the imprint of the noted house of 
Macmillan, and priced at anything between 7s. 6d. and two 
and a half guineas. Then come the men who know, but have 
never ventured into print on their own account. In this class 
we find the heads of large business, or manufacturing firms, 
the chiefs of government departments, and high public officials. 
These are busy men, to whom the time spent on giving their 
evidence is so much lost, and whose valuable experience would 
be lost to the outside world were it not for the accident of their 
being invited to attend. We find in print nothing 
directly from the pen of Sir Henry Graham, the Clerk 
of Parliaments, and the man possessing the greatest amount of 
knowledge regarding matters concerning the House of Lords. 
But the evidence elicited from him by a Select. Committee rescues 
from oblivion a vast amount of information valuable to posterity, 
which would doubtless have been lost. 
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Again, there is a third class, made up of two divisions :— 
(a) men who know something of the subject, but are unable to 
set their knowledge down clearly on paper, and (b) men who 
could write volumes, but have really very little information worth 
recording. These witnesses are made the best possible use of, by 
the judicious handling of the Commission. The bashfully re- 
ticent, and the wilfully uncommunicative are often surprised to 
find they knew something that others have not recorded in print. 
In such ways, then, the evidence is, in part, sifted by the 
Commissioners; and the result appears, officially certified as 
accurate, sound, and unbiassed. 

In closing, I should like to submit an example of how items 
of interest creep into a Report, almost unexpectedly. In a 
Report on the West Indies we find in an Appendix a statement 
concerning the religious belief of a Krooman of the Gold Coast, 
inserted in the form of a dialogue with a white man. In a 
Report of a Committee on Public Expenditure is to be found a 
delightfully graphic account of how the Clerks in the old 
Exchequer Office received the Revenue, and how the old tallies 
were made. In the same Report is an account of the old Postal 
Service that could be worked up into a chatty article for some 
up-to-date magazine. I mention these as a plea for an organised 
search through some of those moribund Reports in order that 
no entertaining or useful items may be lost in these blue-coated 
store-houses of fact. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A Special Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch was held on Wednesday, 
April 1st, at 7.30 p.m., in order to visit the Leeds School of Technology : 
Department of Photography, Printing, Engraving, etc., the visit being 
arranged through the courtesy of Mr. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., the Head of 
the School. 

After a brief welcome to the members of the Branch, and an outline 
of the scope and work of the School, Mr. Bottomley conducted the 
members through the several departments, giving lucid explanations of the 
various methods of process and letterpress work; and these, supplemented 
by the practical demonstrations of the students, proved of exceptional 
interest and educational value. In addition, Mr. Bottomley gave a short, 
but magnificent exhibition of lantern slides made from direct colour 
photographs, many of them being Mr. Bottomley’s own work. 
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Altogether, the visit was most enjoyable and interesting, and a 
resolution expressing our appreciation and thanks to Mr. Bottomley was 
moved by the President, seconded by the Secretary, supported by Mr. 
Procter, and carried with great enthusiasm. 


CENTRAL IRISH BRANCH. 


The April meeting of the Association was held on Wednesday evening, 
the 8th inst., in the Public Library, Rathmines, by kind permission of 
the Council and Library Committee. The Members were welcomed by Mr. 
McBride, J.P., Chairman of the Council, and Mr. Williamson, M.A., 
Principal of the Technical Institute. Mr. John Roy, the Librarian, was 
unavoidably absent, owing to the illness of his mother, to which sym- 
pathetic reference was made during the subsequent meeting. The chair 
was taken by Mr. T. W. Lyster, M.A., Librarian of the National Library. 
Mr. Thomas E. Gay read an admirable paper dealing with the ‘‘ Public 
Display and Filing of Newspapers and Periodicals,”” which was of great 
professional interest. During the discussion that followed, many important 
suggestions were made. The lack of an index to local newspapers and 
periodicals was expressed by several members, and it is hoped that this 


most important phase of modern journalism will receive attention from the 
editors of our local papers. 


The cessation of ‘* Poole and Fletcher’s Index 
to Periodical Literature ”’ 


was generally regretted. Attention was directed 
to Mr. Lyster’s recent paper in the ‘* Library Association Record,’’ in which 
he suggested the co-operation of American and British librarians as a basis 
for the compilation of a useful and permanent index to periodical literature. 
The placing of such works of reference as gazetteers, atlases, diction- 
aries, etc., in the newsrooms of our public and rural libraries, is a 
suggestion worthy of adoption. The discussion was sustained by Miss 
McNabb (Rathmines Public Library), Messrs. L. Desaix and J. Toolan 
(Municipal Libraries), D. H. Isaacs (Royal Dublin Society), and T. W. 
Lyster, M.A., F. Blake, J. D. McQuiston, J. A. Commee, J. J. Bouch and 
E. J. Behan (National Library). A vote of thanks to the Chairman termin- 
ated this part of the proceedings. After tea the members and visitors were 
conducted round the library by Miss McNabb and the lady assistants, the 
‘Open Access System” being fully explained. A vote of thanks to the 
library authority at Rathmines, moved by Mr. Lyster and seconded by Mr. 
Williamson, brought a very enjoyable evening to a close. 
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Tue ** Liprartes YEAR Book.” 


With reference to the review of ‘‘ The Libraries, Museums, and Art 
Galleries Year Book,” 1914, which appeared in the March journal, the 
publishers (Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co.) ask us to announce that the book 
was produced entirely under the direction and supervision of the compiler, 
and that they are not responsible for its appearance nor for the manner 
in which the advertisements are displayed. 


TENNIS MEETING. 

A Tennis Meeting is being arranged for Wednesday, June 3rd, at 
Victoria Park, E. All library assistants are cordially invited. Those 
desiring to play are requested to send in their names at once to Mr. 
H. R. Peters, Hither Green Library, Catford, S.E. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Members: J. Hindle (Blackburn); Miss A. D. Mackintosh (Aberdeen); 
H. W. Poulter (Walthamstow); and Miss M. Shieke (Central Sanitary 
Council, Utrecht, Holland). Associate : Miss A. S. Graham (Glasgow). 

North Eastern Branch: Associates: Messrs. C. Buck, R. E. Lyde, 
E. Patterson, A. F. Thompson, and H. Warden (all of Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Yorkshire Branch: Associates: The Misses Cooper, Finnerty, Green, 
Jessop, and Wood (all of Leeds). 

Central Irish Branch: Associate: G. A. Fitzpatrick (National Library). 
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